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refuse payment of taxes unless a really Radical Bill were
passed; and Place was prepared to give qualified support to a
contingent threat of tax-refusal., provided that the pledge
was so worded as not to bring those who signed it prematurely
into danger with the law.
At length the Whigs produced their Bill; and the Radicals
were taken aback at the success which their propaganda had
achieved. They had supposed that the Whigs would advance
no further than the disfranchisement of a number of rotten
boroughs, and the transference of the seats to the more popu-
lous counties and the growing towns. But actually the Whigs,
under Brougham's and Durham's influence, and in fear of
revolution unless they could destroy the unity of the Radical
frontj had decided to go very much further, and to establish
over the whole country a uniform electoral system, with
qualifications differing only as between town and county seats,
on a basis broad enough to enfranchise the entire urban middle
class and the main body of farmers. The workers in the towns
and the labourers and small-holders in the counties were to be
left voteless. But the middle class was to be offered full partner-
ship with the existing electorate, and there was to be a
thorough redistribution of seats to make their voting rights
effective. The ballot, which had been in the forefront of the
Radical programme, was refused; but apart from this the Bill
went much further than any section of Radical opinion had
believed it possible for the Whigs to be impelled.
As soon as the terms of the Bill were known, it became indis-
pensable for the various Radical groups to define their attitude
towards it. There appeared at once wide differences among
them. A large body of middle-class opinion, even among those
who had joined hitherto in the demand for Manhood Suffrage,
the Ballot and the rest of the traditional Radical programme,
were satisfied with the Bill as it stood, and well content to desert
their allies in return for the offer of membership of the govern-
ing class. The Benthamites, or Philosophic Radicals, for whom
Manhood Suffrage had been an article of faith, did not take
up this attitude; but they too were quite content, if they could
secure as large an instalment of their full programme as the Bill
offered, to postpone the rest to the indefinite future. They